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PLAN TO WRITE YOUR WAY TO SUCCESS 
r Parker “51” Pens are available in 
‘ the following colors: Black, Blue WITH THE WORLD’S MOST WANTED PEN 
i Cedar, Dove Gray, Cordovan Brown. 


Seniors at 20 great universities, coast to coast, have made 
Parker their first choice—more wanted than the next three 
makes combined! And no wonder. For here is a pen of rare 
beauty and precision—perfectly balanced—eager to write. 
Writing is actually fun with a “51”. Its tubular point starts 
instantly. Each stroke is smooth and silent. And this, too, is 
the pen that writes dry with wet ink! 

So... whether you’re in college or high school . .. whether 
you're graduating this year or later, get a “51” now. Let it 
help you write your way to success. For graduation, your 
birthday, or whatever the next gift occasion may be—ask for 
the world’s most-wanted pen . . . Parker “‘51”’. The Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wis. and Toronto, Can. 


Copr. 1947 by The Parker Pen Co 


$12.50; $15.00. Pencils, $5.00; 
: $7.50.—Vacumatic Pens, $8.75. 
Pencils, $4.00. 
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U. N. Antarctic Rule Opposed 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
does not want the United Nations to 
control the Antarctic region. 

The leader of the Polar expedition 
which returned to the U. S. last 
month believes that nations in the 
Southern Hemisphere should have 
the most to do with the area. New 
Zealand, South Africa, Australia, and 
Chile are interested in making claims 
on this Antarctic region. 


Texas Blast Kills Over 400 


The worst American disaster in 10 
years occurred on April 15 at Texas 
City, Texas, on the Gulf of Mexico. 
A chain of explosions set off when a 
ship loaded with nitrate blew up, 
killed more than 400 persons, in- 
jured more than 2000, and wrecked 
homes, plants and business build- 
ings in the city of 15,000. 

The explosions began when the 
French freighter, Grandcamp, blew 
up in the harbor. The ship was de- 
molished and the entire crew of 40 
was killed. Later blasts wiped out 
the huge plant of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company. The _ explosion 
rocked communities 150 miles away. 





International News Photos 


OPERATION TELEVISED. Baltimore 


doctors witnessed this operation 
through television sets in adjoining 
rooms. Surgeon’s comments were 
heard through loud speaker hookup. 
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New York Times 


Broken line shows route followed by the Bombshell in setting record. 


Reynolds’ Bombshell 
Breaks Hughes’ Mark 


Around the world in 78 hours, 55 
minutes, and 56 seconds! This new 
round-the-world flight record was 
set by a converted Douglas A-26 
bomber, named the Bombshell. It 
was piloted by William Odom, of 
Roslyn, Long Island. The co-pilot 
was T. Carrol Sallee, of Dallas, 
Texas. The Bombshell is owned by 
Milton Reynolds, who manufactures 
ball point pens in Chicago. Mr. 
Reynolds was the plane’s navigator. 

Before this flight, the record was 
held by Howard Hughes, who flew 
around the world in 91 hours and 14 
minutes in 1938. Mr. Reynolds and 
his pilots flew a course that was 
6,000 miles longer than the course 
Mr. Hughes flew. 

The Bombshell left La Guardia 
Field in New York City at 5:10:34 
p.m. on Saturday, April 12. It landed 
at La Guardia Field on Wednesday 
morning, April 16, at 12:06:30. 

Mr. Reynolds had hoped to land 
about 24 hours earlier. He had 
planned to make only six stops on his 
20,000-mile flight — Paris, Cairo, Cal- 
cutta, Shanghai, Tokyo, and Anchor- 
age, Alaska. But the plane had to 
land at Gander Airport, Newfound- 
land,.and Karachi, India, as well for 
more fuel. 


On the way back to New York, 
the Bombshell did not have enough 
fuel to reach Anchorage and landed 
at Adak, Alaska, instead. Then, to be 
sure of reaching New York, the crew 
also landed the plane at Edmonton, 
Canada, for a final fueling. 

The longest stop made by the 
Bombshell was in Adak, where it 
stopped for 2 hours, 59 minutes. 


Worms on Mercy Flight 


A ship steaming east across the 
Pacific sent out a call for help. Three 
of its passengers were about to 
starve. In response, 10,000 earth- 
worms were loaded on a Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways plane in New 
York City and rushed to Panama. 

The three starving passengers 
were three duck-billed platypuses be- 
ing brought from their native Aus- 
tralia to New York City’s Bronx Zoo. 
When the call for help was sent out, 
the platypuses had barely enough 
worms to last them to Panama. 
Platypuses eat practically nothing 
except earthworms and one platypus 
can eat 800 worms a day. 

A platypus is about 18 inches 
long, has thick brown fur, webbed 
feet, and a broad tail. It spends a lot 
of its time in water and lay eggs. In 
all history, only one platypus has 
ever lived outside Australia. 














40 miles an hour. 

A sleepy-eyed koala bear chews a 
eucalyptus leaf while a young one 
peeps out of her pouch. 

An emu, six feet high, gives chase 
to a spiny-quilled echidna. 

A platypus cools its furry body by 
plunging into a river, duck bill first, 
and paddling along on webbed feet. 

There is only one place in the 
world where these strange animals, 
and many more, may be found. 

That place is Australia — island, 
continent, and nation. 

Australia is the world’s oldest con- 
tinent. While most of Asia and Eu- 
rope were still beneath water, Aus- 
tralia was dry land. Scientists believe 
that Australia was once connected 
with Asia by a land bridge,- after 
Asia had emerged from beneath the 
water. Scientists say that this bridge 
disappeared beneath the surface of 
the ocean. Cut off from Asia when 
the earth was young, Australia was 
left with some of the earliest forms 
of animals and plants. Today Aus- 
tralia has thousands of animals and 
plants found nowWere else in the 
world. 

These odd forms of life have 
plenty of space in which to thrive. 
Australia is big. With nearly 3,000,- 
000 square miles, Australia is only 
slightly smaller than the U. S. 

The island of Tasmania hangs like 
a pendant* off the southeast coast. 
Tasmania is one of the six states of 
the Commonwealth of Australia. 
The other five are Victoria, New 
South Wales (spoken of as N.S.W.), 
Queensland, South Australia, and 
Western Australia. There is also a 
Northwest Territory. All these divi- 
sions are represented on Australia’s 
flag by a seven-point star. 


A KANGAROO bounds along at 


“DOWN UNDER” 

“Land Down Under” is the con- 
tinent’s familiar nickname. It is so- 
called because it is “down under” 
the equator. 

The top third of the country lies 
in the tropics. The coastal plains 
have rain, especially in the tropic 


* Means word is defined on p. 16. 


AUSTRALIA 


LAND DOWN UNDER 








zone where the rainfall is heavy. But 
the rest of the country is dry. 

Lack of rainfall is one of Aus- 
tralia’s biggest problems. Most of the 
land is so dry that farming can be 
carried on only by irrigation*. The 
Murray River in the southeast is the 
only river of any importance. In- 
land, there are a number of smaller 
rivers that frequently run dry. They 
do not empty into the ocean, but 
disappear into underground (arte- 
sian) basins. In many inland towns, 
these basins supply all the water. 

Most of the land is flat, occasion- 
ally broken by low hills. In the cen- 
tral and western parts of the country, 
the land is a barren desert where 
rain seldom falls. In the east, a 
mountain chain, the Great Dividing 
Range, runs from Queensland down 
into Tasmania. Though low in alti- 
tude, the range blocks rainfall from 
reaching the central lowlands in the 
eastern part of the island. 

Cities, towns, and farms hug the 
coastlines. Little of the interior has 
been settled. The undeveloped land, 
covered with porcupine grass and 
scrub, is called the outback or bush 
country. 


AUSTRALIAN RESOURCES 


Nature has not been kind to Aus- 
tralia, but the industrious Australians 
have made much of their land. 

On fertile strips along the coast 
and on irrigated farms, they grow 
wheat, oats, maize, barley, rice, po- 
tatoes, hay, sugar, grapes, fruit, veg- 
etables, and tobacco. 

Wheat is the biggest farm crop. 
About 160,000,000 bushels are pro- 
duced .and 10,000,000 bushels ex- 
ported each year. 

The yearly production of sugar is 
more than 800,000 tons. About half 
is exported. 

Only 33,000 square miles have 
been put to the plow. Yet Australia 
produces more food than it needs. 

The reason for this is that animal 
products are the chief foods. Milk, 
butter, eggs, cheese, poultry, beef, 
and mutton are produced in huge 
quantities. 

The average Australian eats twice 





















as much beef and eleven times as 
much mutton as the average Ameri- 
can. Australians export 10 per cent 
of their beef and 22 per cent of their 
mutton. 

On stations (ranches) graze 124,- 
000,000 sheep — one-sixth of all the 
sheep in the world. Besides mutton, 
they yield one-fourth of the world’s 
total wool supply. Australia is the 
world’s largest producer and ex- 
porter of wool. 

Australia is rich in minerals, in- 
cluding gold, coal, iron, lead, ~cop- 
per, zinc, tin, tungsten, and silver. 

Coal from N.S.W. and Victoria 
turns the wheels of factories that 
make iron into steel. More than 
1,500,000 tons of iron and steel are 
produced each year. 

Before the war, Australia manu- 
factured some goods but imported 
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most of what she needed from Great 
Britain and the U. S. These supplies 
were cut off by the war. 

As a result, Australia was forced 
to develop more of her own indus- 
tries. Australians built airplanes, au- 
tomobiles, diesel engines, and ships. 
Factories producing textiles, drugs, 
machine tools, newsprint, electric 
wires and cables, machinery, and 
instruments sprang up. 

Plants built during the war are 
still in operation. Plans for new ones 
are under way. 


THE “AUSSIES” 


Australia is almost as-large as the 
U_ S. but its population’ is less than 
that of New York City. 

Australia has about 7,200,000 peo- 
ple. New York City’s population is 
close to 7,500,000. 
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Most Australians live along the 
southern and eastern coasts where 
the climate is pleasant, the land fer- 
tile, and there is enough rainfall. 

Almost half of the people live in 
cities. In Sydney and Melbourne 
live one-third of the people. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the Aus- 
tralians are of British descent. 

The “Aussies” know that their 
land needs more people if it is to 
develop into a great nation. To 
build up the population, the Aus- 
tralian government seeks settlers 
from other countries. The govern- 
ment believes that it can admit 
70,000 immigrants a year. It does not 
admit people who are not white. « 

Australia has about 50,000 black 
inhabitants. They are natives or 
aborigines.* Long before the white 
man came, the ancestors of these 
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Australian N & Information Bureau 
Australian aborigine with spear, 
shield and womerah for hunting. 
Womerah (near ground) is used 
to propel spear at terrific speed. 
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black people roamed the continent. 
They had no fixed dwellings, but 
wandered from place to place. They 
liked to hunt for food rather than 
grow it. 

Many of the present-day natives 
still carry on this primitive way of 
life, far from white settlements. 
Some live on. government reserva- 
tions, similar to our Indian reserva- 
tions. 

Australia’s aborigines have dark 
skins, wavy or straight hair, thick 
lips, and flat noses. The men often 
decorate their chests with band-like 
scars. They use a weapon known as 
the boomerang, a curved piece of 
wood about two feet long. When 
thrown, it spins through the air and 
returns to the person who threw it, 
if it fails to strike an object. 

The white Australian is very much 
like the American. He loves to swim, 
play tennis, go to the movies, and 
garden. But tea is the favorite bev- 
erage of the Australians as it is with 
the English. The Australian rides a 
lift, not an elevator; he boards a 
tram, his name for a street car. 

Every Australian between 6 and 





14 years of age must go to school. 
In N.S.W. a pupil cannot leave 
school until he is 15. Education is 
free and is controlled by the states. 

There are many private schools, 
technical schools, and several fine 
universities. 

Most Australians are Protestants, 
but there are many Catholics. The 
right to worship as you please is 
guaranteed in Australia the same as 
in our own country. 


THEIR GOVERNMENT 


Australia is a member of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. This 
means that, Australians are loyal to 
the King of England. The King sends 
a representative, the Governor-Gen- 
eral, to Australia. The Governor- 
General, like the King, is a figure- 
head with no power to rule. 

Membership in the Common- 
wealth does not mean that Australia 
takes orders from Great Britain. Aus- 
tralia is an independent, self-govern- 
ing nation with a federal form of 
government. 

The head of the government is the 
Prime Minister, assisted by his Cab- 
inet. The Prime Minister is the leader 
of the strongest party in Parliament. 
For many years the Labor party 
has had the most representatives in 
Parliament. The present head of the 
Labor party, J. B. Chifley, is Prime 
Minister 

Australia’s laws are made by a 
Parliament composed of a House of 
Representatives and a Senate, elected 
by the people. Each state elects six 
Senators for six-year terms. Repre- 
sentatives in the House serve for 
three years. The number of represen- 
tatives each state may have is deter- 
mined by its population. 

Men and women over 21 must 
vote or pay a fine. Australia was the 
first country ever to use the secret 
ballot in voting. 


THEIR HISTORY 


Australians sometimes think of 
their land as the “stepchild of the 
American Revolution.” 

When the American Revolution 
freed the 13 colonies from England, 
English colonists looked for new 
lands to settle. They chose Australia, 
claimed for England by Captain 
James Cook. 

In addition to the colonists who 
went of their own will, England 
shipped many convicts to Australia. 
Many of these “convicts” were debt- 


ors or those who had committed only 
minor crimes. They settled in colo- 
nies, as the earlier settlers had done 
in America. 

Until 1901 Australia remained a 
group of British colonies. These colo- 
nies had the same differences and 


‘quarrels that our 13 colonies had be- 


fore they were united. 

Between 1849 and 1901 Aus- 
tralians made many attempts to 
unite their country. Finally, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1901, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, approved by the British 
Parliament, was set up. Great Britain 
kept control of some of Australia’s 
affairs until 1931. 


AUSTRALIA’S WAR ROLE 


Though Australia is. independent 
of Great Britain, the two nations 
have close ties. 

Australia declared war on Ger- 
many on September 2, 1939, the same 
day as Great Britain. 

Australia was drawn into the Pa- 
cific war when the Japanese seized 
islands under Australian rule. These 
islands were the New Britain islands 
and the eastern half of New Guinea. 
Australia also ruled the island of 
Nauru jointly with Great Britain and 
New Zealand. 

Australia became an important 
base for Allied troops, providing 
food, guns, munitions, and planes. 
Australia and New Zealand sent 
fighting men, the Anzacs, to battle- 
fronts scattered throughout the 


world. The Anzacs won world-wide 
fame for their bravery. 
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Sydney pupils on way to school. 
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“" @Our Constitution 


The Bill of Rights Is Born 


HILE the Constitutional 
WW cases was meeting in 

Philadelphia, its work was 
kept secret. The delegates believed 
that it was best if the people did not 
know about the discussions until the 
delegates had finally agreed on all 
parts of the Constitution. This kind 
of meeting is called “a closed ses- 
sion.” 

Most of what we know about the 
Convention of 1787 comes from 
James Madison’s notes. Madison 
wrote them while attending the con- 
vention. 

When the Constitution was finally 
given to the newspapers for printing 
and sent to the state legislatures, the 
whole country was excited. At once 
the people took sides. The people 
who supported the Constitution were 
called Federalists. Those opposed to 
it were called Anti-Federalists. 


STATE MEETINGS 


Before the Constitution reached 
Congress in New York, Benjamin 
Franklin and the other delegates 
from Pennsylvania marched into 
their state legislature. Franklin pre- 
sented the Constitution to the legis- 
lature, meeting in Philadelphia 

The legislature was to adjourn* 
the next day. The 43 Federalists in 
the legislature moved to call a spe- 
cial meeting in November to vote on 
the Constitution. The 19 Anti-Fed- 
eralists, or Antis, did not wish to 
vote on it at all. 

The motion could not be passed 
unless there was a quorum*® of 45 
men. There were only 43 Federalists. 
So the Antis decided not to go to the 
legislature that day. 

When the people of Philadelphia 
found out what the Antis were do- 
ing, they were very angry. They 
seized two of the Antis, dragged 
them to the legislature, and held 
them there while the vote was taken. 

Everybody began to write letters 
to newspapers and make speeches 
about the Constitution. There were 
many bitter arguments. 


* Means word is defined on p. 16. 
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Freedom of Speech 


When the legislature met on No- 
vember 30 the Antis made speeches 
that lasted for hours, to prevent a 
vote being taken. 

While the Pennsylvanians were 
arguing, Delaware became the first 
state to ratify (approve) the Consti- 
tution. , 

Five days later Pennsylvania voted 
in favor of the Constitution. After 
Pennsylvania came New Jersey and 
Georgia. The legislatures in both 
New Jersey and Georgia voted unan- 
imously for the Constitution. 

Before the Constitution could be- 
come the law of the land, it had to 
be accepted by nine of the thirteen 
States. The Anti-Federalists were 
strong in New England. They were 
counting on the New England states 
to vote against the Constitution. 

Much to the disappointment of the 
Anti-Federalists, Connecticut, first of 
the New England states to vote, 
voted in favor of the Constitution. 

Massachusetts was the next state 
to hold a convention. Massachusetts 


was a large, important state. Other 
states which had not voted watched 
anxiously to see what Massachusetts 
would do. 

- The members ofthe Massachusetts 
convention argued for weeks. Wise 
old Samuel Adams sat and listened 
without taking sides. Only one argu- 
ment could stir him — what the peo- 
ple wanted. 

One night a large group of people 
in Boston held a meeting and de- 
cided in favor of the Constitution. 
Their leader, Paul Revere, went to 
see Sam Adams and told him: what 
the people had decided. Then Sam 
Adams began to support the Consti- 
tution. 

George Washington sent a mes- 
sage to the Massachusetts conven- 
tion, supporting the Constitution. 

On February 6, 1788, Massachu- 
setts became the sixth state to ratify 
the Constitution. 

Next came Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, and New Hampshire. Nine of 
the thirteen states had voted to ac- 
cept the Constitution. 

In Virginia there were many 
heated arguments. Leading the 
Anti-Federalists was Patrick Henry. 
On the side of the Federalists were 
James Madison, John Marshall, and 
James Monroe. At last the Federal- 
ists won. Virginia ratified the Con- 
stitution a few days after New 
Hampshire. 


NEW YORK HOLDS OUT 

Enough states had ratified the 
Constitution to put it into effect. But 
one large and important state had 
not. That was New York. And with- 
out New York, which lay between 
New England and the South, there 
could be no true union. 

In Albany, N. Y., there was much 
excitement. The Federalists, sure 
their state would accept the Consti- 
tution, began to celebrate. They 
rang bells and fired ten guns. 

The Anti-Federalists fired thirteen 
guns, built a bonfire, and burned a 
copy of the Constitution. They went 
to one hotel for dinner. The Feder- 
alists went to another. 
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Freedom of Religion 


After dinner the Federalists cut 
down a tree, trimmed off the 
branches, nailed a copy of the Con- 
stitution to its top, and planted the 
tree in the warm ashes of Anti-Fed- 
eralist fires. 

The Antis, armed with stones, 
chased the Federalists and stoned 
them. 

At the New York convention, most 
of the delegates at first opposed rati- 
fying the Constitution. In the end 
they were won over chiefly by the 
arguments of Alexander Hamilton. 

Hamilton also contributed a series 
of essays for the newspapers explain- 
ing and defending the Constitution. 
John Jay and James Madison wrote 
a few of the series, but Hamilton 
wrote most of them. Later, these 
essays were published in book form 
under the title The Federalist. 

On July 26, 1788, New York voted 
to ratify the Constitution. All the 
states except North Carolina and 
Rhode Island were now in the union. 


FIRST PRESIDENT 

The new government set to work. 
On the first Wednesday in January, 
1789, elections for President and 
Vice-President were held. 

George Washington was elected 
first President of the United States 
of America. John Adams was elected 
Vice-President. 

When North Carolina saw the new 
government and the eleven united 
states, she decided that she had bet- 
ter join the union, too. In November, 
1789, North Carolina ratified the 
Constitution. 

Rhode Island continued to be in- 
dependent until she saw she was in 
danger of being treated like a for- 


eign nation. In May,. 1790, Rhode 
Island joined the union. 

Many Anti-Federalists feared that 
a strong central government would 
take certain rights away from citi- 
zens. They remembered the citizens’ 
rights which the British government 
had taken. 


BILL OF RIGHTS 


Many members of state legisla- 
tures made it clear when they voted 
for the Constitution that they ex- 
pected a bill of citizens’ rights to be 
added. Otherwise they would not 
have voted to ratify the Constitution. 

Six of the first eleven states to rat- 
ify the Constitution asked for 

















Freedom of the Press 


amendments to protect citizens from 
the Government. These six states 
sent a total of 105 suggested amend- 
ments to Congress. 

The House and the Senate both 
appointed committees to talk over 
the amendments. The House com- 
mittee reduced the number of 
amendments to 17. The Senate com- 
mittee reduced it to 12. 

The amendments were sent to the 


states. Within three years, three-: 


fourths of the states accepted ten 
of the amendments. These ten were 
added to the Constitution. They 
were given the name “Bill of Rights.” 

The Bill of Rights promises many 
important rights to citizens of the 
United States. 

The best known amendment in 
the Bill of Rights is the first one. It 
promises the people freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press. It gives them the right to 
meet peaceably in groups (freedom 
of assembly). It gives them the right 


to ask the Government to set right 
any wrongs that have been done to 
the people. . 

In 160 years our country has grown 
from 13 to 48 states. Our population 
has increased from 3 million to 130 
million. 

Railroads, automobiles, and air- 
planes have made Californians 
neighbors of New Englanders. 

Motion pictures, magazines, news- 
papers, radio, and now television 
spread information and ideas from 
one part of the country to the other, 
and one part of the world to another. 

The wise men who wrote our Con- 
stitution in 1787 realized that the 
United States would grow and 
change as the years passed. And 
they knew the Constitution would 
have to change as the United States 
changed. 

So the men who wrote our Consti- 
tution said how it could be changed. 
This is told in Article V. 

Besides the first 10 amendments 
(the Bill of Rights), there have been 
11 other amendments to the Consti- 
tution. Among them are the thir- 
teenth, which abolished slavery; the 
fifteenth, which guaranteed equal 
rights to all citizens, no matter what 
their race or creed; and the nine- 
teenth, which gave women the right 
to vote. 

Today, an amendment which 
would limit the President to two 
terms in office has been sent to the 
State legislatures by Congress. If 36 
states approve it, it becomes law, 

Our Constitution is like a living 
thing — it grows as our nation grows. 
We have become a great nation, 
law-abiding and freedom-loving, by 
holding faith in our Constitution. 
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The Chocolate Tree 


of the cacao tree. We get our 
word cocoa from the Spanish 
word cacao, 

The cacao tree is native to South 
America. Chocolate drinks made 
from cacao beans have been a favor- 
ite beverage of the South and Cen- 
tral American people for more than 
a thousand years. 

The ancient Aztec Indians not 
only drank chocolate but used cacao 
beans as money. One Aztec emperor 
collected cacao beans for taxes. 
Workers were paid with cacao beans. 
Goods were bought with cacao 
beans. 

Aztec treasuries were filled with 
cacao beans and large chocolate bars. 
But the Aztecs could not keep their 
“money” for long. If they did, it 
spoiled. So they had either to spend 
their money or eat it. 


(Jo the ‘cas comes from the fruit 


THE AZTECS’ DRINK 


The Aztec cacao drink was not 
much like our cocoa today. It was 
made from cacao beans ground with 
corn and seasoned with chili*, 
spices, and herbs. Water was added 
and the whole mixture stirred vio- 
lently with a stick. 

The name chocolate was given to 
this mixture by Mexican Indians. 
Choco means foam, and atl means 
water. When the Mexican Indians 
made a cacao drink and beat it into 
a froth with a stick, they named the 
drink chocolatl ( toam-water ). 

When the Spaniards started to ex- 
plore Latin America, they learned 
about cacao, too. They knew it was 
an energy-giving food but they did 
not like the taste of the Aztec cacao 
drink. 

Spanish explorers carried cacao 
beans back to Spain. Cacao was used 
as a medicine for about 100 years. 
Then it was discovered that if va- 
nilla, sugar, and cinnamon were 
mixed with cacao, a delicious drink 
could be made. 

Guatemalan Indians worked out 
a way of making cakes of chocolate 
out of cacao beans. They found that 


* Means word is defined on p. 16. 


the precious food didn’t spoil so soon 
in cake form. 

Spain was the first country to man- 
ufacture and sell chocolate candy. 
For many years the Spanish kept 
their chocolate recipe a secret. Not 
until the 1700s did other countries 
start making chocolate. In 1780 Wal- 
ter Baker started the first U. S. choc- 
olate factory in Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts. It is still making chocolate. 


WHERE CACAO BEANS GROW 


Until 1900, tropical America pro- 
duced more than 80 per cent of the 
world’s cacao crop. Today over 60 
per cent of the world’s cacao grows 
in West Africa (in the Gold Coast, 
Cameroons, and Nigeria). Half the 
world’s cacao comes from the Gold 
Coast alone. 

What happened? 

It is believed that a small number 
of cacao beans were smuggled into 
the Gold Coast about 50 years ago. 
By 1915 cacao trees were flourishing 
in West Africa. 

Cacao beans can be produced 
more cheaply in the Gold Coast than 
in South America because Gold 
Coast workers are paid less than 
South American workers. 

Each year the cacao-growing 
countries of the world produce about 
700,000 tons of cacao beans. The 
United States uses 40 per cent of the 
world’s supply. 


GROWING CACAO BEANS 

The cacao tree is lovely. It has 
oval evergreen leaves and pink flow- 
ers. The mature leaves are glossy 
and dark green. The young leaves 
are shaded with red. The bark is sil- 
very. 

The pods grow mostly from the 
trunk. Some of them grow on the 
branches, too. 

Cacao trees are usually grown in 
the shade of other trees to protect 
them from the sun. They grow to a 
height of 15 to 30 feet. Most of the 
trees start to bear pods when they 
are about five years old and continue 
to bear pods until they are 15 years 
old. 


The pods mature throughout the 





Union 


Pan American 


Pods on cacao tree in Brazil. 


year, regardless of the season. When 
the pods are ripe the beans inside 
them become loose. The beans rattle 
as seeds rattle inside a ripe melon. 

Workers walk among the trees and 
cut the pods off with machetes, 
sword-like knives- and poles with 
knife blades at the ends. Each pod 
weighs about a pound and contains 
20 to 25 beans. A tree produces 
about two pounds of beans a year. 

The harvested pods are usually 
gathered into baskets or bags which 
are carried out of the orchard on the 
heads of women or on mules. When 
all the pods have been collected, 
workers crack them open with 
machetes and scoop out the cacao 


beans by hand. 
PROCESSING THE BEANS 


The next step is to cure the beans. 

The beans are placed in “sweat- 
ing” boxes and allowed to ferment 
fer several days. Sweating boxes are 
open wooden boxes. As the beans 
are cured under artificial heat or the 
tropical sun, ‘they drip through the 
bottom of the box. 

Then the cacao beans are spread 
out to dry. Drying methods vary 
from country to country. Sometimes 
they are dried by mechanical driers, 
sometimes by the sun. 

In Costa Rica beans are dried in 
the largest drying shed in the world. 
The roof of the shed opens to let the 
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Pan American Union 
Cacao plantation workers in Ecuador gathering cacao pods from trees. 
They use long poles with knife blades at the end to cut off the pods. 





Pan American Union 
Cacao beans are placed in trays to dry in the sun on an Ecuador plan- 
tation. Another method is to spread the beans over paved sidewalks. 





sun shine in. When it rains, the roof 
is closed. In Ecuador drying is done 
in the village streets, and the towns 
look like a sea of brown beans. 

While they dry, the beans are 
polished to make them hard and 
partly mold-proof. In Latin America, 
the natives polish the beans by shuf- 
fling over them with their bare feet. 
They sing a “cacao song” as they 
work. 


CACAO INTO CHOCOLATE 


When the beans are cured and 
polished they are packed in burlap 
bags and shipped to chocolate and 
cocoa manufacturers -all over the 
world. 

The manufacturer first roasts the 
beans. He puts them in large drums 
which revolve slowly over a low fire. 
When the beans turn an even brown 
in color and a smell of chocolate 
rises from them, they are removed 
from the drums. 

The roasted beans are poured into 
a machine which cracks off their 
thin shells. Then the beans are 
crushed between grinding stones. 
The grinding heats the beans and 
they melt into a thick, dark brown 
liquid, 

When this liquid hardens, it be- 
comes bitter-tasting, unsweetened 
chocolate. The manufacturer adds 
such ingredients as milk, sugar, va- 
nilla, nutmeg or cinnamon to the 
unsweetened chocolate to make 
chocolate candy or syrup. Each man- 
ufacturer keeps his recipe a secret 
so that no one else can imitate it. 

To make cocoa, the unsweetened 
chocolate is placed in pots lined with 
camel's hair. The pots have holes in 
the bottom. As the chocolate is 
squeezed by hydraulic*® presses, a 
stream of yellow liquid flows out of 
the holes in the pots. The yellow 
liquid is called cocoa butter. 

Cocoa butter is an expensive veg- 
etable oil. It is used in cosmetics, 
such as creams and lipsticks, and in 
many chocolate candies. You are fa- 
miliar with Hershey's chocolate. 
Have you ever used Hershey's soap? 
It’s really “cocoa butter” soap. 

After the cocoa butter has been 
pressed out, a dry, cake-like sub- 
stance remains in the pots. Another 
machine grinds it into a powder. 
The powder is cooled, packed in 
cans, and is ready for your pantry 


shelf. 


* Means word is defined on p. 16. 





















DAGUERRE 


SEEING HISTORY THROUGH THE ARTS 
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/N THE 1400'S ARTISTS USED AN ANCIENT MECHANICAL DEVICE NAMED THE 
CAMERA OBSCURA, THROUGH A TINY HOLE IN THE WALL OF A DARKENED 
ROOM OR BOX, RAYS OF LIGHT FROM AN OBJECT OUTSIDE ENTERED 
AND MADE AN INVERTED IMAGE ON THE OPPOSITE WALL. A LENS _ 

PUT IN THE HOLE MADE THE IMAGE SHARPER, THE 


























FOR YEARS MEN TRIED TO MAKE 
A PERMANENT RECORD OF IMAGES. 
LIN 1839 A FRENCHMAN, DAGUERRE 
SUCCEEDED. HE INVENTED THE 
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PICTURE. 
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AROUND 1840 AN ENGLISHMAN, WILLIAM 


LBOT, MADE A DISCOVERY, 


WITH THE 
DAGUERREOTYPE, NO 
COPIES CAN BE MADE 
OF THE PICTURE. BY 
USING MY SENSITIZED 
PAPER WE CAN MAKE 
NEGATIVES FROM 
WHICH ANY NUMBER 
OF POSITIVE PRINTS 
CAN BE MADE. 
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/N THE 1870'S IN AMERICA, 

GEORGE EASTMAN, A YOUNG 

BANK CLERK TOOK UP } 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 















THIS PICNIC ISN’T 
ANY FUN AT ALL. 

















QUICK / DEVELOP THIS PLATE 
ME ANOTHER. 












A FEW YEARS 


MADE PHOTOGRAPHY HIS PROFESSION. 


LATER .... EASTMAN 

















WHAT DO YOU THINK 

OF THIS NEW TYDE OF | 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE | 
MR. EASTMAN 2 


S\ THEM EVEN MORE: BUT 
=) PLATES ARE BREAKABLE 







BE ROLLED UP. 











BETTER THAN THE OLD ONES. 
I'M GOING TO TRY TO IMPROVE 


AND TOO MUCH TROUBLE. 
SOMETHING FLEXIBLE 
WOULD BE THE ANSWER 








EASTMAN EXPERIMENTED WITH A 

SENSITIZED-PAPER FILM THAT COULD 
IN 1686 HE HIRED A 
CHEMIST TO WORK ON TRANSPAREN 

FLEXIBLE FILM. THREE YEARS LATE 

THEY PRODUCED A FINE NEW FILM. 
MEANWHILE, IN 1888, EASTMAN IN- 
VENTED A CAMERA WHICH HE NAMED 
THE KODAK. THIS WAS THE START OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. THE FAMOUS 
KODAK SLOGAN — “YOU PRESS THE 
BUTTON; WE DO TWE REST,“ FLASHED 


AROUND THE WORLD. 





FIRST KODAK - PRODUCED 1888. 





JODAY WE HAVE 


THE SHUTTER IS 
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Negat ae 


Pressure 
Rolls 





OF KINDS OF CAMERAS. LATEST 
INVENTION IS A CAMERA THAT 
DEVELOPS ITS OWN PICTURES. 
IT TURNS OUT A FINISHED 

PICTURE ONE MINUTE AFTER 
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SNAPPED/ 











Za ROLL OF 
f D)\ PHOTOSENSITIVE Film 


Frame Of Film In 
Exposure Position 


Reagen! 
Layer - 





Reagent Contamer 


(Pod) 


S ) ROLL OF 


POSITIVE PAPER 





Drown by Chorles P. Beck 


| PUT A SILVER-COATED 
PLATE IN THE CAMERA, 
\ EXPOSE IT TO THE LIGHT 
AND DEVELOP THE PLATE. 
THERE ON THE PLATE 
WILL BE YOUR ~ 





BEFORE IT SPOILS AND GIVE 





LENS AND 
SHUTTER 
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. OT IT!” Tuck addressed four 


boys stretched out on the 
grass, “Let's form a club!” 

“Hey!” Bo Tanner sat up. “A club 
for week-end exploring!” 

“Exactly what we need,” Tuck ex- 
claimed. “Instead of just hoping 
some fellows will turn up for base- 
ball Saturday afternoon, we'll plan 
it in a club meeting. We'll plan 
hikes, bike trips, and picnics!” 

“Let’s call the club Dare Devils,” 
Toby, the editor of the Jeff, Jr. spoke 
up. 

“Let's call it Jolly Roger,” Tuck 
said eagerly. “That's the name of the 
pirate flag. It’s black with a white 
skull and cross bones. It can be our 
symbol.” 

“We'll need some more members,” 
Bo put in. “We can’t play baseball 
with only five. What about the girls?” 

“Who ever heard of girls in a pi- 
rate club?” scoffed a freckled boy 
named Swallow. 

“I have!” Bib plopped down in the 
midst of the five pirates. “Whoever 
heard of a good club without girls!” 

Bo grinned. “I agree that we 
should have girls,” he said. 

“Okay, Bib,” Tuck said. “You're 
the first girl member of the Jolly 
Rogers Club.” 

“What about Cricket Ryan?” 
Cricket was running across the lawn 
to join the group. 

“Cricket’s the second girl pirate,” 
Tuck agreed. “Now to bloodier busi- 
ness. Since we have a club, we need 








A CREW OF 
JOLLY ROGERS 





BIB AND TUCK STORY 





HOW THEY ORGANIZED THEIR CLUB 


a president. Any suggestions?” 

“You,” Toby called out. 

“Bo,” said Allen. 

“No,” announced Bo. “It was 
Tuck’s idea. I don’t accept the nom- 
ination. Everyone who wants Tuck 
for president raise your hand. Tuck’s 
president — unanimously.” 

In their enthusiasm all seven of 
the Jolly Rogers began. talking at 
once: 

“Dues?” someone groaned. 

“Cricket, will you make a pirate 
flag?” 

“Tanner for treasurer.” 

“Bib for secretary.” 

“Q-U-I-E-T!" Tuck jumped to his 
feet. “We sound like Old McDon- 
ald’s ducks. There’s one thing I 
learned from being in the airplane 
club at Jefferson Junior High. If we 
all talk at the same time about dif- 
ferent things we don’t get anywhere. 
Let's make the Jolly Roger an official 
club. Let’s pick a place to meet and 
hold our first meeting right now.” 

“How about the clearing in the 
woods of the Wilson house — the 
‘haunted house’,” Bib suggested. The 
Jolly Rogers shouted “Fine,” and 
trooped off cheerily to the meeting 
place. 

“We'll start the meeting,” said 
Tuck. The seven original members 
of the Jolly Roger Club of Middle- 
vale settled down on rocks, logs, and 
the grass for their first meeting. “Or- 
der in the pirate crew,” Tuck 
grinned. “Someone said something 
about dues.” 

“How else can we buy things like 
baseball bats?” Swallow asked. “Let's 
make the dues 10 cents a week.” 

“Does anyone have another sug- 
gestion?” Tuck asked. “Does any- 
one think we should not have dues? 
Then everyone who wants Jolly 
Rogers to pay dues of 10 cents raise 
his hand. Those opposed raise your 
hands. It’s agreed. Now we need a 
secretary and a treasurer.” 

“Tanner for treasurer.” 

“Bib Tucker.” 


“Toby Uansa.” 

“Order!” said Tuck. “We're nom- 
inating for treasurer. Anyone nom- 
inated beside Bo, Bib, and Toby? 
You three close your eyes. The rest 
hold up your hands if you vote for 
Bo. For Bib? For Toby? Bo’s treas- 
urer.” 

“Let's make the person with the 
next highest number of votes secre- 
tary,” Allen said. 

“Does everyone agree to that?” 
Tuck asked. All answered yes. “That 
makes Bib secretary. How’s Friday 
at 4 for the time of meeting?” The 
Jolly Rogers nodded. “Then what 
about members?” Tuck asked. 

“The more members, the better 
ball team we can have,” remarked 
Toby as he made a croaking note 
with a blade of grass. 

“I move we invite everyone who 
wants to join,” said Bib. 

“Does anyone have another idea?” 
Tuck queried. “Everyone who 
wants to let anyone join, raise your 
hand. Those opposed? Since we all 
agree, spread the news that new 
members of the Jolly Roger Club can 
come next Friday.” 

“Mister President,” said Toby. 
“Let's say members must be Jolly 
Rogers a week before they can take 
part in the week-end trips.” 

“That reminds me—” Tuck snapped 
his fingers— “We need a constitu- 
tion. To have a strong club we must 
have rules. Who wants to be the 
legal chairman and draft a constitu- 
tion? I'll help.” 

“Toby,” said Swallow. “He knows 
about constitutions: from editing the 
Jeff, Jr.” 

“Toby, you're appointed,” Tuck 
announced. “Anyone can giye you 
ideas. Write down that the name of 
the club is Jolly Roger, that it’s pur- 
pose is to plan sports and week-end 
activities. Get the book called Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order to find out all 
the rules for running a meeting.” 

“I've got a song for us,” Bib 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Bookworm 


Devours anything in print.-And, thanks to his Royal Portable 
Typewriter, he has many spare moments for his literary pursuits. 
For with Royal, he zips through his homework like a breeze 
through a broken window. School tests reveal that students who 
type get higher marks, do more and better work in /ess time! 


Numismatist 
The dictionary says a numismatist is a collector of coins. Our 
chap ‘specializes in modern American coins (and bank notes, 
too!) At a royal price (pun intended) he types notes and reports 
for others on his Royal Portable. Great training, too! For 
Royal is the portable with the features of an office typewriter! 













Tortoise 


Like the famed and fabled creeper, this damsel is slow but sure. 
Of course, if she owned a Royal Portable, she could be guick and 
sure. For Royal has unique features which are amazing in the 
way they save time and trouble. “‘Magic’’ Margin, **} ouch Con- 
trol,” Finger-Flow Keyboard ali help make typing a snap! 





You? 


If, at the present sitting, you don’t own a Royal Portable, con- 
front your Pop at once. Point out, in your irresistible manner, 
the many advantages a Royal Portable would have for you. 
Better marks at school, a finer job later on, et cetera and so forth. 
And remember—don’t take anything but Royal for an answer! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 











Bib and Tuck 


(Continued from page 12) 


jumped up as Tuck finished speak- 
ing. “It goes: 
A crew of Jolly Rogers we, 
Yo ho, yo ho, yo ho! 
We sail upon the briny sea, 
Yo ho, yo ho, yo ho! 
None can daunt us, None can 
taunt us, 
A crew of pirates bold and free, 
Yo ho, yo ho, yo ho!” 

“Swell!” exclaimed Bo. “I've got a 
slogan for us: By the Beard of Blue- 
beard.” 

“Let's have a Plans Chairman and 
a Sports Chairman,” said Bib. 
“Cricket could be the Plans Chair- 
man and Swallow could be the 
Sports Chairman.” 

President Tucker nodded. “Have 
you any suggestions about sports 
now, Swallow?” 

“You bet! Let’s get up a team and 
play ball tomorrow. How many of 
you could come?” All hands went 
up. “Good enough,” Swallow said. “If 
everyone tries to bring a friend we'll 
have enough for a good game. The 
park about 2:30.” 

“I'd like a round-robin tennis tour- 
nament,” said Bib. “And let’s go row- 
ing on the lake some day. We could 
pack lunches and eat them on the 
island.” 

“Hold on,” Tuck stepped in. 
“Boating comes under  Cricket’s 
Plans Committee. Got any ideas, 
Cricket?” 

“How can we go boating without 
a boat?” Cricket asked. 

“Pirates ought to have a boat,” Bib 
spoke up. “Some people in Middle- 
vale have leaky old boats that they 
don’t use. But maybe if we offered 
to fix one up someone would lend it 
to us for the summer.” 

“Bib’s right about pirates needing 
a boat.” Tanner said. “Are the girls 
allowed to go rowing?” 

Tuck grinned. He couldn't picture 
his sister not doing anything that he 
did. “I don't know,” he said. “Before 
we can go rowing we'll have to ask 
our parents whether we are allowed 
to, and we'll have to find out about 
a boat. Allen, you be the committee- 
to-find-out-about-fixing-a-boat. Let's 
think about next weekend.” 

“A bike trip,” said Bib. “We can 
find bikes for all seven of us. Any- 
one else who has his own bike can 
come along too.” 


“Biking can be dangerous,” said_ 


Allen. 

“But it doesn’t have to be danger- 
ous,” Bo remarked. “We'll go on 
back roads in the country. We'll 
have rules about getting off the road 
when cars pass us. You're in charge 
of making up rules about the trip, 
Cricket.” 

Cricket nodded. “It’s a good idea 
to make the rules before we go. Let's 
meet in the park with our bike at 
nine o'clock next Saturday. Every- 
one brings his own lunch and some- 
thing extra for the whole group.” 

“I'll bring a camera,” said Bo. 

“There’s a woods over near Lake- 
wood,” Bib’s eyes lighted. “It has a 
long creek we can explore and plenty 
of picnic places on the rocks.” 

“Oh, no, it’s too hilly in that direc- 
tion,” said Cricket. “And where'll 


we put our bikes while we explore ~ 


the creek? I know of an old deserted 
farm house near Metropolis.” 
“Let’s take a vote on these two,” 
Tuck stated. “We'll do it officially. 
Cricket, put your suggestion in the 
form of a motion.” 

“I make a motion that we bike to 
a farm house near Metropolis,” said 
Cricket. 

“Does someone second the mo- 
tion?” asked Tuck. 

“I second it,” said Swallow. 

“All in favor raise your hands,” 
Tuck said. “All opposed? Two for 
and four against. The motion is de- 
feated. Bib, do you want to make a 
motion?” 

“I make a motion that we bike to 
the woods near Lakewood.” 

“I second it,” said Bo. 

“Any discussion?” asked Tuck. 
“All in favor hold up your hands. 
Then we'll go to Lakewood Satur- 
day morning.” 

“What time is it?” Swallow leapt 
to his feet. “I've got to get home by 
five.” 

“Hold on a minute —” Tuck said. 
“Next Friday we'll have reports from 
all four chairmen. The secretary will 
have the minutes of the meeting 
written up, won't she? The treasurer 
will be ready to collect dues. Will 
someone make a motion to adjourn?” 

“I make the motion,” Swallow said. 

“And I second it,” said Cricket. 

“The first meeting of the Jolly 
Roger Club is adjourned.” Tuck 
stood up. “Race you to the end of 
the block, Tanner and Swallow.” 


— Gay Heap 


On the Up and Up 


VISITOR to the U. N. was intro 

duced to the president of UNESCO. 

As the visitor shook hands, he said: 
“Glad to meet you, sir. Pleased to meet 
the president of that brave country.” 

The joker is that UNESCO is the 
nickname of a committee of the U.N. 
It means United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

Do you think that George Marshall 
is a radio comedian, or that Molotov is 
a kind of hat? 

If so, your CQ rating is too low. 
Send it up by improving your knowl- 
edge of the world around you. 

Start today. Keep on the up and UP. 
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How're you domy? 


A boy and girl have finished 
their ice cream sodas. The boy reaches 
in his pocket and finds that he does not 
have enough money to pay the check. 
What should he do? 

A. Go to the manager and explain the 
situation. 

B. Ask the girl if she will lend him 
enough to cover the check. 

C. Wait and see what happens. 

B is correct. The girl should over- 
look his forgetfulness without making 
a fuss. However, if she does not have 
enough money with her, the boy should 
explain the problem to the manager and 
offer to pay later. 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Basic Helicopter Problems. . .arc 
now getting the intensive Martin 
research treatment which found prac- 
tical answers to so many of the avia- 
tion industry's ‘‘impossibles’’ during 
the war. The newly established Rota- 
wings Division of The Glenn L. 
Martin Company is working on the 
basic problem of hub and control 
system efficiency of the helicopter. 
Once that set of problems is worked 


out, it is predicted there will be a 
rapid increase in the use of rotary 


wing aircraft. 


Air-Marking Mandatory in Ohio 
... A state law has been passed mak- 
ing air-marking mandatory in all 
Ohio communities. Any community 
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It’s New in the Blue .. . and flying fine. Smooth and 


spacious, 
the Martin 2-0-2 is the delight of comfort-seeking passengers and cost- 
conscious operators. More than 350 Martin transports have been ordered and 
will soon be flying the skyways for these great airlines: Capital (PCA)... 


Eastern . . . Chicago & Southern . . . Braniff International . .. United... 
Northwest ... Delta... Panagra.. . Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) . . . Aeroposta 
(Argentina)... Nacional (Chile)... Mutual... Flying Tiger... Air Borne 
. Willis. 


Cargo...U.S.. 





New Military Planes . . . are being built by The Glenn L Martin Company. 
For the Navy . . . the XP4M-1 (illustrated above), a land-based patrol plane 
flying at well over 350 m.p.h. It has two reciprocating engines for long range 
.. « 3,000 miles . . . and two jets for that extra burst.of speed. For the Army 
Air Forces . . . the XB-48 .. . a high speed, long-range bomber powered by 
Six jet engines. 





not complying will be assessed $50.00 
to pay the state highway department 
for doing the job. Ohio is expected 
to be the best air-marked state in the 
Union upon completion of the pro- 
gram. CAA approved markings will 
be used throughout. 





Fits Em All... A passenger ramp, 
adjustable to almost any aircraft, 
now flying or contemplated in the 


future, designed by The Glenn L. 
Martin Company. Standard Pai. 
ment with many airlines, this ad- 
justable ramp will eliminate the need 
for a different ramp for each type 
aircraft. It has been licensed for pro- 
duction to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc. 


ST 


Technical Cooperation . . . is 
another of the many advantages air- 
lines receive with the Martin 2-0-2. 
The Martin Company offers special- 
ized training to pilots, engineers and 
mechanics in the operation and main- 
tenance of the 2-0-2. The objective of 
this Technical Training Program is 
to make the Martin 2-0-2 more valu- 
able to airline operators by enablin 
them to realize fully its operating a 
maintenance efficiency. 


ne 
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Airlines Employ “3 Vets... 
More than 25,000 employees of 
scheduled domestic airlines are vet- 
erans of World War Il. The Air 
Transport Association says this figure 
is nearly one+third of the total air- 
line employment within the United 
States. (The Martin Company em- 
ploys 5,000 veterans—more than a 
third of its total employee roster.) 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of oame@) Aircraft Since 1909 
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Success 


Story 


WITHOUT WORDS 
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Keep tabs on your hair! 
Try the F-N (Finger 
Nail) Test! If you find 
signs of dryness, loose 
ugly dandruff, you need 
non-alcoholic W ildroot 
Cream-Oil. Get it at any 
drug or toilet goods 
counter today. For a 
generous trial supply, 
send 10ctoW ildrootCo. 
Buffalo, N.Y. Dpt.SM-5 


GROOMS tt nase 
Mutves Dar wes 


TUNE IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! “The Adven- 
tures of Sam Spade” Sun. evenings, CBS Network; 
"King Cole Trice Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 








Hits and Runs 


| VERYBODY wants to get into the act. 

Here’s still another all-star baseball 
| team, picked by Les Weatherman and 
| George Sader, a pair of eighth graders 
| from Franklin School, Omaha, Neb. 
| Infield: Musial, Doerr, Pesky, and 
Kurowski. Outfield: Williams, Reiser, 
| and D. DiMaggio. Catcher: Robinson. 
| Pitchers: Newhouser, Feller, and Bre- 
| cheen. 

Life with Poppa is wonderful for 
Bruce (Bud) Fisher, Jr., athlete at Bed- 
ford (Pa.) High. His Dad is head coach. 
And what a combination they make: ™ 

Bud is one of the greatest all-round 
athletes in school sports. During the 
past three basketball seasons, he led 
Bedford to three straight county titles, 
winding up the past season with an av- 
erage of 19.67 points per game! 

In football he was a terrific triple 
threat. With Bud kicking, passing, and 
running, Bedford won 23 games and lost 
only 4 in three years. 

Bud also plays baseball, swims, dab- 
bles in golf and tennis, and is a whizz 
in the classroom, having never missed 
the honor roll in four years. 

Is Poppa proud of Junior? Don’t ask! 
And Junior is just as proud of Poppa. 
All those championship teams he played 
on ‘were coached by Fisher, Sr. 
Judging by your letters, most of you 
| think Newhouser is a better pitcher than 
| Feller. Newhouser owns a better won- 
} 
| 
! 





Courtesy Johnstown Democrat 
FATHER-SON COMBINATION: Bruce 
Fisher, Sr., coach, and Bruce Fisher, 
Jr., star athlete of Bedford (Pa.) H.S. 














lost record and a better earned-run av- 
erage than Feller. But, as Feller fans 
point out, Newhouser has a better team 
behind him. “Look at Feller’s strike- 
out record,” says Beth Seidman, of Chi- 
cago. “Doesn't that prove he’s a better 
pitcher?” 

A couple of Newhouser fans think 
they have the answer to that. Tom Col- 
by, of Traverse City, Mich., says that 
Hal doesn’t go for strikeouts until he 
has to in the pinches. And when he 
rears back and lets go, he can whiff just 
as many batters as Feller. 

A pal of Tom’s from Traverse City, 
Harold Grueber, has even a smarter 
reason why Feller whiffs more than 
Newhouser. “Feller is a right-handed 
pitcher and most hitters bat right-hand- 
ed. Newhouser is a lefty and lefties find 
it harder to pitch to righties. Their 
curve ball breaks into the bat instead 
of away, as-with righty pitchers. 

“I know there are more righty bat- 
ters than lefties because I checked.” 

Did you hear Bob Feller on the Bob 
Hope program? Very funny — like being 
hit over the head with a juke box. Get 
this humor: 

Feller: “How do you know I used 
to milk cows?” 

Hope: “When we shook hands, you 
gave me three long pulls and two Port 
ones on the middle finger.” 


— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


§-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


aborigines (ab - 0 - RIHJ - ih - neez}. 
Earliest people known to have inhabited 
a country; natives. 

adjourn (a-JUHRN. Pronounce the 
a as in sat.) Stop business for the time 
being; delay until some future time. 
Congress adjourns for its summer va- 
cation. 

ehili (CHIHL-ih). Hot-tasting red 
pepper popular among Latin Americans. 

hydraulic (high-DRAW-lihk). Hav- 
ing to do with water in motion; operated 
by water. From the Greek hydor mean- 
ing water and aulos meaning flute. 

pendant (PEHN-dant). Something 
that hangs. A locket, hung around the 
neck by a chain, is a pendant. From the 
Latin pendere, meaning to hang. 

quorum (KWO-ruhm). The number 
of members of any society or assembly 
that must be present if the business 
done is to be legal or binding. From 
the Latin quorum, meaning o! whom. 

irrigation (ihr-ih-GAY-shuhn). The 
artificial watering of dry farm land by 
means of canals, ditches, flooding, etc. 
From the Latin ir meaning in and ri- 
gare, meaning to water. 














A Woman’s Prerogative 


Throughout the evening meal, neither 
had spoken. But as soon as the dishes 
had been cleared away and they were 
seated before the fire, Mr. Smith’s face 
lost some of its hardness. 

“You know, dear,” he said, breaking 
the long silence. “I’ve been thinking 
over our argument.” 

“Well,” snapped Mrs. Smith, without 
looking up from the book she was read- 
ing. 

“Yes, dear, and I’ve decided to agree 
with you after all,” he said meekly. 

“That won't do any good,” 
sniffed, “I’ve changed my mind!” 


Frances J. Bzdyk, 81 


she 
Mary School, New Kensington, Pa 


Dog Tax 


I had a dog, 
I named him Tax; 
I opened the door, 


And in-come tax. 
Susan Kent, Fritz School, Garden Grove, California 


Insect Information 


Nick: “Do you know what goes like 
this: 99 . . . thump, 99 . . . thump, 
99 thump?” 

Nora: “No, what?” 

Nick: “A centipede with a wooden 
leg.” 


Marie Benedict, 2546 Edison, Detroit 6, Mich 


Good Business Head 


John: “I hear your son is. going to 
be a dentist. I always thought he 
wanted to be an ear specialist.” 

Mr. Brown: “Yes, I know he did. But 
I reminded him that a man has 32 teeth 


and only 2 ears.” 
John Marshall School, Detroit, Mich 


Joke of the Week 


This joke sent in by Robbie Lea Guy, 
Sabine Junior High School, Garden 
City, Kansas, takes top humor honors 
for the week. 


The police 
bringing in “Wanted” notices. The op- 
erator read one of them to Sergeant 


Joyce Hammes 


teletype machine was 


Clancy. 

“Jimmy Jones, height 5 feet, 9 
inches; eyes, brown and blue; hair, 
blond and brown; nose, flat and 


straight; mustache, yes and no; marks, 
mole on one chin, tattoo on back of 
left hand.” 

“Sounds like the guy’s got two heads,” 
mused Sergeant Clancy. 

“He has,” was the answer. 

“Hmm. Nothing much to go by,” 
mused Clancy, “excepting the mole and 
the tattoo.” 


Surprise Party 

An elderly woman was asking the 
salesgirl for knitting instructions in or- 
der to make her dog a sweater. 

“Well, how big is the dog?” asked 
the salesgirl. 

The lady struggled unsuccessfully, 
trying to describe the dog. Finally, the 
salesgirl suggested that she bring the 
dog in. 

“Oh, but I couldn’t do that,” the 
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lady answered distressedly, “I want it 
to be a surprise!” 


Dennis Canciamilla, Fruit Ridge School, Sacramento, Cal. 


Fair and Square 


Joe: “The same tornado that blew 
away my father’s wagon dumped an 
automobile in the front yard.” 

Moe: “That was no tornado, That 
was a trade wind.” 

Don Lawless, Union School, Grand Ledge, Mich. 

















ACROSS THE SEAS BY TELEPHONE 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS 


People in foreign countries are no 
longer as far away as they may 
seem. They are as near as the near- 
est telephone —via the overseas 
radio telephone route, 





“SCRAMBLED SPEECH” 


Special equipment protects the pri- 
vacy of your call by turning voices 
into meariingless gibberish during the 
trip overseas. On the far shore, 
similar equipment “unscrambles” the 
conversations as rapidly as you talk 
and, once again, your voice sounds 
normal. 





a 


RADIO “SPRING-BOARDS” 


Giant vacuum tubes like this “two- 
footer” are the heart of long dis- 
tance radio telephony. They give your 
voice a tremendous boost that sends 
it to foreign shores where co-operating 
telephone systems send it on by wire. 





The telephone helps bring nations closer together. Today most of the princi- 
pal countries of the world are within reach of the telephone in your home. 





ry 
4 > 
- 

hang 
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A NEW PRECISION DESIGNED 32 CAL. REVOLVER 


WESTERN comer | GUN (Nicke! tetew 
Precision made-32 Cai. sime—etee!.......... 


$1 
Absolutely cates poe seer oe legal aaneiete 
WESTERN CowsoY HOLSTER (Right or ater © or 


WESTERN cowsov" BELT axe wide) 
8 ions } niess Stee! 


both) 
- $1.28 each 
$1.85 each 





uckle and decorat ° 
WESTERN SHERIFFS BADGE (Stainless Stool). $0.35 sach 
Shipped Prepaid by Insured, Parcel Post 
anywhere in U. S., Canada, Alaska & Hawaii 
SHERIDAN COMPANY, Somersworth, N. H. 











For Your Class or Chub i 
ré 


anh tyt wy Over 300 de- ga! 
ity. Reasonable prices. 
pty we y, 





Dept. >. Metal 












STAMPS — 


TRACER 
wow: FUN — ONLY 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 





—just as received from misst 

Includes stamps from Philippines 
Free French, Cape Juby, estine, . ey J r- 
matis, commemorati and stamps w up to and 





LARGEST DIAMOND ao/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Countries; 
Pictorials; AIRMAILS. A 
n| Real Ba cle in Sc with > 
7, Little Rock, Ark. 











ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
_FOR ONLY A DIME!! 


bargain lists each order. 
MYSTIC otamp COMPANY. Dept. 7s, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 


| Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album— 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrafed, 
| deseriptive spaces; Seott’s 1947 Standard $6.00 Cata- 
logues “Philately’s Encyclopedia’’'—Given to appli- 
| eants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
ee Dept. A 24, Bell, , California 


‘FREE Scarce Airpost = 


(guaranteed genuine— 

Catalog Price SOc) and illustrated “Get Acquainted 
Folder’ listing other free stamps given with our valu- 

| @ble publications. Write today—a postcard wil! do. 


MARRS & co., , 107 Transit sit Bldg. Boston 7, Moss. 


= 


























40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN to ZANZI- 
BAR including Cyprus, Maita, Dominica and others. 
ONLY Se with pictorial & commemorative approvals. | | 


LYMAN Co., Dept. 238 Box 139, C.5.A.,N.Y.C.8 | 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. - 

RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 


| ADEN to ZANZIBAR 








“PROTECT YOUR STAMPS— ae 


with Crystal-Mount—a beautiful inexpensive protecting 
mount used by thousands of collectors. Made of spark- 
ling transparent cellulose acetate, as recommended by 
Uv. S&S. Bureau of Standards. Send for free samples! 
HARRISG & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass 





~ ROUND THE WORLD| 


Colonies, British, Dutch, French, Portuguese; 
strange, little known countries; Primitives, Canni- 
bals, etc. All for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 


DIXIE STAMP CO. Dept. 12. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


VIGTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scarce 

Babyhead Coronation — Early Victorian — Airmail 

Map Stamps—tinciuding big illustrated catalogue. Send 

Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 8B, | 

Toronto, Canada 


Roosevelt Honored news 679 word 


on Many Stamps 


HAT American’s portrait appears 

most often on the postage stamps 
of foreign countries? It used to be 
George Washington. Today it is Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Roosevelt's picture 
or name appears on 40 stamps of 10 
foreign countries. 

Belaw are a few of the Roosevelt 
memorial stamps issued by Monaco, 
Haiti, Greece, Cuba, and Argentina. 


Courtesy Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 


Stampography 

The Printed Arts Company of New 
York, which publishes books for chil- 
dren, has published a book entitled 
Stampography — An Instructive Travel- 
Album for the Young Stamp Collector. 
This book tells about the geography 
and history of all 250 stamp-issuing 
countries. It is printed in full color. 
There are eight picture maps, 56 pho- 
tographs, 69 color crayon pictures, and 
reprgductions of more than 250 mod- 
ern commemorative stamps. The price 
is $2.00 bound in board, or $3.00 
bound in leatherette. 





35. 
39. 


}. Good friend. 
. Preposition used to show where. 

. End of a pointed object. 

. Abbr. for Rhode Island. 

3. Opp. of yes. 24. Ever (contraction). 
. Total amount. 


3. For that reason. 
. Abbr. meaning all right or correct. 


. Form of be. 





. Large body of salt water. 

. Sweet potato. 5. Totals. 

. Seaport city in S.E. Australia. 

2. Foreigners. 

3. Fraternal organization named after 


animal. 
17. Plaything. 


27. To depart 
Abbr. for north. 29. Deadly. 


. Slang for tuberculosis 

2. I would (contraction). 

3. Conjunction showing choice. 
. Large Asiatic country. 


Accomplish. 37. Made of oats. 
39. Sacred. 


1. Capital of New South Wales, Australia. 
2. Wooden frame on which paintings 


stand. 
5. Native of Australia. 
Abbr. for doctor. 


. Flat drawing of the earth’s surface. 
. Exalt. 
. Head of Atomic Energy Control 


Commission. 


. To exist. 11. Preposition of place. 
. Large hopping Australian animal. 
. Seat without arms or back. 

. Lubricated. 

. Uprightness, honesty. 

. Abbr. for lieutenant. 

. Troughs for carrying bricks. 

. English captain who discovered 


Australia. 
Abbr. for northeast. 
Exclamation of surprise or amusement. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this issue; in Pupil 
Edition next issue. Solution to last week's puzale 
on page 19. 
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DOWN UNDER 


Identify each of the following as an 
animal, state, city, or river in Australia. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 40. 


. Kookaburra 
Sydney 
Murray 
Tasmania 
Koala 
Platypus 
Canberra 
Victoria 





SAQA LS Pr 


My score. 





2. MORE DOWN UNDER 


Fill in the blanks in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences. Score 2 points each. 
Total, 8. 

1. Australia is a dominion of the 
British _____ of Nations. 

2. Australia’s Prime Minister, J. B. 
Chifley, is the leader of the 
party. 

3. Australia produces one-fourth of 
the world’s total supply of 

4. The Ocean 
Australia on the west. 


borders 


My score 





3. FIVE IN A MATCH 


Match each of the following histori- 
cal figures with his correct description. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 

“aa 5 
wen | 
ae 


Patrick Henry 

John Adams 
Alexander Hamilton 
__4. James Madison 
__5. Paul Revere 


a. First U. S. Vice President 

b. Federalist who urged New York 
State to adopt the Constitution 
Anti-Federalist ot Virginia 
Massachusetts hero who favored 
the Constitution 


ao 






1. On what nation’s 
seal can this animal 
be found? 


2. Who invented this 
camera? 


e. Federalist whose notes at the Con- 
stitutional Convention are our 
best source of what happened at 
the meetings. 


My score 


4. CHOCOLATE FILL-IN 


Complete each of the following sen- 
tences. Score 2 points each. Total, 8. 





1. The Indians used the 
cacao beans as money. 
2. ____+_____ was the first country 


to make and sell chocolate candy. 
3. The continent of 
grows more cacao beans than any other 
continent. 
4. __¥=_=+=s uses more chocolate 
than any other nation. 





My score 





5. MIX QUIZ 


Write the answer to each of the 
following questions on the line pro- 
vided. Score 2 points each. Total, 8 


1. What Chicago manufacturer set 
a new round-the-world flight record last 
NC cinders 

2. What amendment to our Con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of speech, 
religion, press, and assembly? —____ 

3. Who developed the process of 
photographing objects directly on 
plates? 

4. In what state did a series of ex- 
plosions cause great destruction of lives 
and property on April 15th? 





My score 





6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answer on the line pro- 
vided under each question. Score 4 
points each, Total, 16. 





My score 





My total score 


3. He objects to U.N. 4. These pods, used 
control over Antarc- to make chocolate, 
tica. grow on the———— 


tree. 





“I can’t decide,” 
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What a Fix! 


A little fish is worrying, 
His eyes with tears are brimming, 
he says “If I'm 
Bathing or I'm swimming.” 
Glenn Brenner, No. Industry School, East Sparta, Ohie 


Cold Comfort 


“My plate is damp,” complained the 

inexperienced tourist to his wife. 
“Hush,” she said. “That’s your soup.” 
Betty Lou Henson, Rockdale (Texas) Scheel 





Solution to Last Week's Newsword Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-ply; 4-o’er; 5-Hawaii; 9-Molokai; 
12-ironic; 13-map; 16-con; 17-same; 18-opal; 20- 
Krug; 21-Sulu; 22-miss; 23-ill; _ loathe; 26-sop; 
27-urn; 28-as; 29-bill; 31-ail; D. 

DOWN: 1- -poi; 2-lei; 3-yr.; 5- Honpiulu; 6-akin; 
7-WAC; 8-ai; 9-mi; 10-or; i1- local; 13-Marshall; 
14-amuses; 15-peg; 17-skit: 18-Oslo; 19-pulp; 22- 
manias; 23-is; -orb; 30-lid. 














EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ceo SHINOLA 


@ Unshined shoes never make a guy top man 
with his one-and-only. So remember—Shinola 
Shoe Polishes help keep shoes looking their 
| best. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 


Seasonal Note: Shinola White is what you 
ask for to help keep white shoes really white- 
looking. It’s easy to put on—yet hard to rub 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


All Colors 
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YOU CAN ALWAYS 


spot a CHAMPION 


In TENNIS 







S 


You can be sure that any player who wins a big tourna- 


ment has everything it takes for top-flight tennis— 
agility . . . steadiness . . . quick-thinking . . . and, most 
vital of all, endurance. Which is why so many tennis 
stars—and other athletes, too—like PLANTERS PEA- 
NUTS, the energy food. For PLANTERS not only have 
that taste-like-more flavor of fresh, plump, meaty salted 
peanuts, they are rich in vitamins that build endurance. 
Eat PLANTERS PEANUTS now—for fun—for energy 
—for your nickel’s biggest buy! And for a meal-time 
treat, enjoy PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER—as good 


to eat as it is good for you! 
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PLANTERS PEANUTS 
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How Shall We Teach Them History? 


© pm OF America’s foremost experts 
on international affairs, Vera Mi- 
cheles Dean, research director of the 
Foreign Policy Association, gives us 
some pointed suggestions for teaching 
world history, in an article in the Na- 
tional Parent Teacher: 


Lessons of World War Il 


One of the most striking — and alarm- 
ing — lessons we have ‘earned since 
World War II is that even people who 
are generally regarded as well informed 
suffer from, woeful ignorance about the 
historical development of nations, of- 
ten including their own. Because of 
this ignorance rather than because of 
conscious ill-will, most of us frequently 
misunderstand or misinterpret the ac- 
tions of various nations. As a result, 
although we usually believe that the 
foreign policy of the United States is 
determined by worthy motives, we tend 
to attribute evil motives to other coun- 
tries. Yet if we were more familiar with 
the history of these countries, their 
policies Might seem to us as justifiable 
as our own. 

How then, shall we teach our chil- 
dren history so that, when they come to 
deal with other nations, they will do 
so on the basis of certain knowledge 
rather than prejudice or misapprehen- 
sion? Here are five considerations to 
bear in mind: 


Teach Actual Life 


First, history should be taught in 
such a way as to arouse the child’s in- 
terest in the actual life of other peo- 
ples. A mere recital of chronological 
data, with the barest reference to the 
leading personalities of a nation’s his- 
tory, tends to deaden natural curiosity. 


Moreover, a child is not so much in- 
terested in what happened in’ France 
under Charlemagne, or in China at the 
time of the building of the Great Wall, 
as in what is happening right now in 
France or China. Especially is he in- 
terested in what is happening to the 
people he is most concerned with, the 
children in those countries — how they 
live, and what they study, what games 
they play, what they think. 


Link Past and Present 


Second, a constant effort should be 
made to show the connection between 
ancient history and the events of our 
times. It is not surprising that many 
children fail to get excited about Julius 
Caesar or Pericles. But one can stimu- 
late their imagination by pointing out 
the influence of the Roman Empire on 
the doctrines of Mussolini, or the in- 
fluence of Athenian democracy on the 
struggle of modern Greeks to preserve 
their liberty. 


Avoid Chronological Approach 


Third, it is essential to teach history 
not vertically, by running through the 
history of a given nation from earliest 
times to the present, but horizontally, 
surveying the development of many 
nations throughout a given period. This 
method teaches the child a most impor- 
tant lesson that must be learned by all 
those who are trying to build inter- 
national organization: that the growth 
of nations has been unequal. Some have 
forged far ahead for a long period. only 
to fall behind, but later to re-emerge 
stronger than ever. Others seem to stag- 
nate for centuries and then suddenly 
make a dramatic appearance on the 
world stage. We must try to show the 


child the reasons for this inequality in 
development — reasons’ explainable by 
geographic, political, and economic fac- 
tors as well as by the character of the 
people. 


What Do Others Think of Us? 


Fourth, the child should be given an 
opportunity to find out how his country 
looks to other nations, At one time or 
another most of us have been shocked 
to discover that American actions and 
policies, which seem natural and even 
virtuous to us, appear to others as 
selfish and even sinister. Children 
should read books like Nehru’s World 
History, which gives a picture of the 
world’s development’ as seen by a dis- 
tinguished Indian. That picture is fo- 
cused on the growth of the peoples of 
Asia, so little studied here, rather than 
on that of the Western peoples. We 
should try to obtain similar books writ- 
ten by the Russians, the Chinese, the 
Latin Americans — hoping that other 
peoples will also find out how their 
actions look to us. 


Nations Are Like Humans 
Fifth, we should teach the child that 


relations between nations are in es- 
sence relations between human beings. 
Just as we do not expect perfect con- 
duct from the members of our own fam- 
ily or of our community, so we cannot 
expect nations, including our own, to be 
always unselfish and generous. We must 
leafn not to expect ¢ utopia. If we do, 
we shall be disappointed. 

To sum up, we must all of us, through 


‘the teaching of history, bring our chil- 


dren to understand the motives that 
inspire the actions of other peoples. 
And, having done this, is it too much 
to hope that we can make that under- 
standing the cornerstone of our country’s 
foreign policy? (National-Parent Teach- 
er, February, 1947.) 


_ 





News and 


READING CLINIC, The Reading Clin- 
ic Staff, Department of Psychology, 
Temple University, will again sponsor 
its annual Institute on Developmental 
Reading, beginning June 23 and end- 
ing June 27. Beginning with the 1947 
Reading Clinic Institutes, a three-year 
evaluation program has been initiated. 
rhis will make it possible for Boards of 
Education to send delegates for the 
dual purpose of organizing new pro- 
grams and of evaluating existing pro- 
grams. The activities of the one-week 
institute are planned to meet the needs 


of clinical workers, vocational guid- 
ance directors, and teachers in elemen- 
tary, secondary schools, and colleges. 
Enrollment is limited by advance regis- 
tration. For the program and other in- 
formation, write to Dr. Emmet A. Betts, 
Director of the Reading Clinic, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
FAMILY MONEY MANAGER. If you 
are wondering where your money goes, 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 
42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y., will send you 
“The Money Manager and Money De- 
tective.” It is designed to make budget 
planning as easy as possible. There are 
two charts containing such items as 
rent, taxes, insurance, debts owed, food, 
household operating expenses, etc. The 
folder can be used for family budget 
planning or as an activity device in a 
social problems or economics class. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO. The United States is a mem- 
ber of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
whose purpose it is to promote collabor- 
ation among the nations through educa- 
tion, science, and culture. UNESCO’s 
charter calls for associating with the 
work of the organization the principal 
interested bodies in a country. Accord- 
ingly, the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO has made a re- 
port of its first meeting held in Sep- 
tember, 1946. It contains information 
on the aims, program, and organiza- 
tion of the National Commission. (U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO: 
Report on the First Meeting. Catalog 
No. §$1.50:14. Sup’t. of Documents, 
Gov't. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 25c.) 
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FLAGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
in dramatic FULL COLOR 


<8 
SIZE 
20x26 INCHES 
55 FLAGS IN BRILLIANT 
SILK-SCREEN COLORS 
METAL STRIPS 
Prepared with the TOP AND BOTTOM 


cooperation of the 
UNITED NATIONS 








VARNISHED FOR PROTECTION 
AND EXTRA 
HIS magnificent reproduc- epee: 
tion of the Flags of the 
United Nations is the only 
representation of the flags in this form —a strikingly 
handsome and desirable addition to the classroom. Pro- 
duced at a cost of thousands of dollars, it was published 
to distribute FREE TO ALL WHO ENTER THEIR ORDERS 
(new or renewal) FOR 10 OR MORE COPIES OF ANY 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE THIS SPRING. The chart will 
be sent promptly upon confirmation of order this fall. 
TO GET FLAG CHART ORDER NOW! 


Our PROTECTIVE ORDER COUPON guarantees you against loss. If you cannot use 
the magazines when your new classes convene, you may cancel without obligation. 





_ SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


The Nation’s Unique Weekly 
Classroom Magazines — 

Tailored-to-Fit Specific Subjects 

in the School Curriculum 

A Variety of Editions — guaran- 

tees you the Perfect Classroom 

Magazine for your subject! 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: A weekly news magazine 
for upper elementary and junior high school classes 
in Geography, Civics, general Social Studies and 
English. 45c per semester. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

COMBINATION EDITION: Includes all the content 
of Social Studies and Advanced English editions — 
the only doubl*-duty magazine for high school 
classrooms. One magazine does the job for those 
who teach or take both English and Social Studies 
in high school. 75c per semester. 

Social Studies Edition: For senior high school 
classes in American History, Problems of Democ- 
racy, and World Problems. 60c per semester. 

Advanced English Edition: For classes in Lit- 
erature, Advanced Composition, Creative Writ- 
ing, and Speech. 60c per semester. 


WORLD WEEK: For classes in World History, Geog- 
raphy, Current Affairs, and for classes in Civics — 
Grades 8, 9, and 10. 50c per semester. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: A magazine of Practical 
Everyday English, Language Mechanics, and the 
Communication Arts . . . for Grades 8, 9, and 10 in 
General and Academic English courses and for ALL 
Business and Vocational English courses. 60c per 
semester. 


PREP: For Occupational Information, Vocational 
Guidance, and Home Room groups of students pre- 
paring for careers in business, industry, agriculture, 
or homemaking. 60c per semester. 


Not merely classroom papers — BUT WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES DESIGNED FOR YOUR SUBJECT. 


Rates shown are for 5 or more subscriptions to one 
address. Free Teacher Edition with 10 or more. 
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‘ ' 
' Scholastic Magazines Enter my order as follows: : 
- 220 East 42nd Street Name Junior Scholastic ........ 45c ! 
1 New York 17, N. Y. World Week .....:..-. 50c } 
‘ Add i j ' 
8 Enter my order for September as a —— Practical English eee ee are 60c ' 
§ indicated. | may revise this order Prep coe cevenss 60c 1 
- in any way within 3 weeks after School ' 
g receiving the first issue gf the Senior Scholastic : 
g semester. By ordering now, | am 1 
: a quolified for the specio! et City ss a Combination Edition os al 75¢ 1 

of a FREE UNITED NATION ° . sae ' 
FLAGS CLASSROOM CHART ___Social Studies Edition cee A 
; at ian _____Advanced English Edition 60c : 
. 
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